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Cellini  shares  with  Pepys  the  rare  faculty  of  recording  events 
as  they  actually  occurred.  His  autobiography,  written  in  part 
with  his  own  hand,  contains  many  details  interesting  to  the 
general  student  of  history  as  well  as  to  the  strictly  practical 
workman.  By  profession  a goldsmith,  metal  worker  and  die- 
sinker,  Benvenuto  was  incidentally  a bully  and  a blackguard, 
even  when  every  allowance  is  made  for  him  by  taking  into 
account  the  provocation  he  often  received  and  the  morality  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  events  of  his  life  brought  him 
under  the  hands  of  various  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  as  his 
medical  experiences  do  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  atten- 
tion they  are  here  collected  together. 

Cellini  was  born  a citizen  of  Florence  at  four  o’clock  after 
nightfall  on  ist  November,  1500.  He  died  13th  February,  1570, 
O.S.,  or  in  1571  according  to  the  modern  reckoning.  He  played 
an  important  part  in  the  great  renaissance  which  took  place 
throughout  Western  Europe  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ; a renaissance  which  had  for  its  patrons  the  Medici 
Popes  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  for  its  artificers  Michael 
Angelo,  Titian,  Raffael  and  Albert  Durer. 
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Horace  tells  us  that, 

“ Prope  funeratus 
Arboris  ictu  ” 

was  his  earliest  recollection,  and  to  the  end  of  life  he  kept  the 
anniversary  of  his  escape  as  a festival  ; so  the  first  remembrance 
of  Cellini  was  a piece  of  mischief  which  was  nearly  ending  in  his 
death.  He  says^  that  when  he  was  about  three  years  old,  “ One 
day  they  had  been  altering  a certain  conduit  pertaining  to  a 
cistern,  and  there  had  issued  from  it  a great  scorpion  unperceived 
by  them,  which  crept  down  from  the  cistern  to  the  ground  and 
slunk  away  beneath  a bench.  I saw  it  and  ran  up  to  it  and  laid 
my  hands  upon  it.  It  was  so  big  that  when  I had  it  in  my  little 
hands,  it  put  out  its  tail  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  thrust 
forth  both  its  mouths  (i.e.  the  chelae  or  grasping  claws).  They 
relate  that  I ran  in  high  joy  to  my  grandfather,  crying  out ; 
‘ Look,  grandpapa,  at  my  pretty  little  crab.’  When  he  recognised 
that  the  creature  was  a scorpion,  he  was  on  the  point  of  falling 
dead  for  the  great  fear  he  had  and  anxiety  about  me.  He 
coaxed  and  entreated  me  to  give  it  him  ; but  the  more  he  begged, 
the  tighter  I clasped  it,  crying  and  saying  I would  not  give  it  to 
anyone.  My  father,  who  was  also  in  the  house,  ran  up  when  he 
heard  my  screams,  and  in  his  stupefaction  could  not  think  how 
to  prevent  the  venomous  animal  from  killing  me.  Just  then  his 
eye  chanced  to  fall  upon  a pair  of  scissors  : and  so,  while  soothing 
and  caressing  me,  he  cut  off  its  tail  and  mouths.  Afterwards, 
when  the  great  peril  had  been  thus  averted,  he  took  the  occur- 
rence for  a good  augury.”  And  indeed  it  was,  at  any  rate,  as 
regards  death  from  poison,  no  unlikely  event  in  Italy  during  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Cellini  records  three  attempts  to  poison  him.  One  failed 
because  he  was  warned  to  eat  no  food  sent  him  by  the  Pope, 
the  second  was  unsuccessful  owing  to  the  rascality  of  the  agent 
employed,  the  third  from  Cellini’s  own  strength  of  constitution. 
The  first  serious  attempt  was  made  whilst  Cellini  was  confined  in 
the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo  at  Rome.  " Messer  Durante,”  he  says. 


* The  quotations  are  made  throughout  from  the  admirable  translation  issued  in  1888, 
by  the  late  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds. 
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“engaged  a soldier  (formerly  a druggist  at  Prato)  to  administer 
some  deadly  liquor  in  my  food  ; the  poison  was  to  work  slowly, 
producing  its  effect  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  months.  They 
resolved  on  mixing  powdered  diamond  with  my  victuals.  Now, 
the  diamond  is  not  a poison  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  but 
its  incomparable  hardness  enables  it,  unlike  ordinary  stones,  to 
retain  very  acute  angles.  When  every  other  stone  is  pounded, 
that  extreme  sharpness  of  edge  is  lost,  their  fragments  becoming 
blunt  and  rounded.  The  diamond  alone  preserves  its  trenchant 
qualities  : wherefore,  if  it  chances  to  enter  the  stomach  together 
with  food,  the  peristaltic  motion  needful  to  digestion  brings  it 
into  contact  with  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  the  bowels  where 
it  sticks  and  by  the  action  of  fresh  food  forcing  it  farther  on- 
wards, after  some  time  perforates  the  organs.  This  eventually 
causes  death.  Any  other  sort  of  stone  or  glass  mingled  with  the 
food  has  not  the  power  to  attach  itself,  but  passes  onward  with 
the  victuals.  Now,  Messer  Durante  intrusted  a diamond  of  trifling 
value  to  one  of  the  guards,  and  it  is  said  that  a certain  Lione, 
a goldsmith  of  Arezzo,  my  great  enemy,  was  commissioned  to 
pound  it.  The  man  happened  to  be  very  poor  and  the  diamond 
was  worth  perhaps  some  scores  of  crowns.  He  told  the  guard 
that  the  dust  he  gave  him  back  was  the  diamond  in  question 
properly  ground  down.  The  morning  when  I took  it,  they  mixed 
it  with  all  I had  to  eat ; it  was  Friday  and  I had  it  in  salad, 
sauce  and  pottage.  That  morning  I ate  heartily  for  I had  fasted 
on  the  previous  evening  ; and  this  day  was  a festival.  It  is  true 
that  I felt  the  victuals  scrunch  beneath  my  teeth  ; but  I was  not 
thinking  about  knaveries  of  this  sort.  When  I had  finished, 
some  scraps  of  salad  remained  upon  my  plate  and  certain  very 
fine  and  glittering  splinters  caught  my  eye  among  these  remnants, 
I collected  them  and  took  them  to  the  window,  which  let  a flood 
of  light  into  the  room  ; and  while  I was  examining  them,  I 
remembered  that  the  food  I ate  that  morning  had  scrunched 
more  than  usual.  On  applying  my  senses  strictly  to  the  matter, 
the  verdict  of  my  eyesight  was  that  they  were  certainly  fragments 
of  pounded  diamond.  Upon  this  I gave  myself  up  without  doubt 
as  dead,  and  in  my  sorrow  had  recourse  with  pious  heart  to  holy 
prayers.  . . . While  I was  resolving  these  thoughts  in  my 
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mind,  I held  in  my  hand  some  flimsy  particles  of  the  reputed 
diamond,  which  of  a truth  I firmly  believed  to  be  such.  Now, 
hope  is  immortal  in  the  human  breast ; therefore,  I felt  myself  as 
it  were  lured  onward  by  a gleam  of  idle  expectation.  Accord- 
ingly I took  up  a little  knife  and  a few  of  these  particles  and 
placed  them  on  an  iron  bar  of  my  prison.  Then  I brought  the 
knife's  point  with  a slow,  strong,  grinding  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  stone,  and  felt  it  crumble.  Examining  the  substance  with 
my  eyes  I saw  that  it  was  so.  In  a moment  new  hope  took 
possession  of  my  soul  and  I exclaimed  : ‘ Here  I do  not  find  my 
true  foe,  Messer  Durante,  but  a piece  of  bad  soft  stone,  which 
cannot  do  me  any  harm  whatever.’  Previously  I had  been 
resolved  to  remain  quiet  and  to  die  in  peace  ; now  I revolved 
other  plans  ; but  first  I rendered  thanks  to  God  and  blessed 
poverty,  for  though  poverty  is  oftentimes  the  cause  of  bringing 
men  to  death,  on  this  occasion  it  had  been  the  very  cause  of  my 
salvation.  I mean  in  this  way  : Messer  Durante,  my  enemy, 
or  whoever  it  was,  gave  a diamond  to  Lione  to  pound  for  me  of 
the  worth  of  more  than  a hundred  crowns ; poverty  induced  him 
to  keep  this  for  himself  and  to  pound  for  me  a greenish  beryl  of 
the  value  of  two  carlines,  thinking  perhaps  because  it  was  a stone, 
that  it  would  work  the  same  effect  as  the  diamond.” 

The  second  attempt  to  poison  Cellini  had  more  serious  effects. 
In  1548  he  bought  of  Sbietta,  a sheep-grazier,  the  life  interest 
in  a farm  near  Trespiano,  a village  lying  to  the  north-east  of 
Florence.  Riding  over  to  see  the  farm  his  tenants  asked  him 
to  stay  supper,  which  for  his  convenience  was  made  ready  at 
the  early  hour  of  twenty  o'clock.  “After  the  salads  had  been 
mixed,  and  we  were  preparing  to  sit  down,  that  evil  priest, 
with  a certain  nasty  sort  of  grin,  exclaimed  : ‘ I must  ask  you 
to  excuse  me,  for  I cannot  sup  witl?  you.’  . . . We  all 
begged  him  to  stay,  but  could  not  alter  his  determination  ; so 
he  departed  and  we  began  our  supper.  After  we  had  eaten 
the  salads  on  some  common  platters  and  they  were  preparing 
to  receive  the  boiled  meat,  each  guest  received  a porringer  for 
himself.  Santino,  who  was  seated  opposite  me  at  table,  exclaimed 
‘ Do  you  notice  the  crockery  they  give  you  is  different  from  the 
rest  ? Did  you  ever  see  anything  handsomer  ? ’ I answered 
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that  I had  not  noticed  it.  He  also  prayed  me  to  invite  Sbietta's 
wife  to  sit  down  with  us,  for  she  kept  running  hither  and  thither 
in  the  most  extraordinary  fuss  and  hurry.  At  last  I induced  the 
woman  to  join  us,  when  she  began  to  remonstrate:  ‘You  do 
not  like  my  victuals  since  you  eat  so  little.'  1 answered  by 
praising  the  supper  over  and  over  again,  and  saying  that  I had 
never  eaten  better  or  with  heartier  appetite.  Finally,  I told  her 
that  I had  eaten  quite  enough.  1 could  not  imagine  why  she 
urged  me  so  persistently  to  eat.  After  supper  was  over  and  it 
was  past  the  hour  of  twenty-one,  I bade  farewell  to  all  the 
company,  and  having  thanked  our  hostess,  took  my  leave. 

“ I had  not  gone  three  miles  before  I felt  as  though  my  stomach 
was  on  fire,  and  suffered  such  pain  that  it  seemed  a thousand 
years  till  I arrived  at  Trespiano.  However,  it  pleased  God  that 
I reached  it  after  nightfall  with  great  toil,  and  immediately  went 
to  bed.  During  the  night  1 got  no  sleep  and  was  constantly 
disturbed  by  motions  of  my  bowels.  When  day  broke,  feeling 
an  intense  heat  in  the  rectum,  I looked  eagerly  to  see  what  this 
might  mean,  and  found  the  cloth  covered  with  blood.  Then  in 
a moment  I conceived  that  I had  eaten  something  poisonous,  and 
racked  my  brains  to  think  what  it  could  possibly  have  been. 
I recalled  all  the  events  of  the  previous  day,  and  all  things 
considered  I made  up  my  mind  that  they  must  have  administered 
a dose  of  sublimate  in  the  sauce,  which  was  very  well  made  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  inasmuch  as  sublimate  produces  all  the 
symptoms  I was  suffering  from.  Now,  it  is  my  custom  to  take 
but  little  sauce  or  seasoning  with  my  meat  excepting  salt ; and 
yet  1 had  eaten  two  moderate  mouthfuls  of  the  sauce  because  it 
was  so  tasteful.  On  further  thinking,  I recollected  how  often 
that  wife  of  Sbietta  had  teased  me  in  a hundred  ways  to  partake 
more  freely  of  the  sauce.  On  these  accounts  I felt  absolutely 
certain  that  they  had  given  me  sublimate  in  that  very  dish.” 
Cellini  escaped  with  a very  severe  attack  of  enteritis,  for  which 
he  was  attended  “ by  that  most  excellent  man  and  physician. 
Maestro  Francesco  da  Montevarchi.  Together  with  him  Maestro 
Raffaello  de'Pilli  undertook  the  surgical  part  of  my  case,  foras- 
much as  the  sublimate  had  so  corroded  the  intestines  that  I was 
unable  to  retain  my  motions.  When  Maestro  Francesco  saw 
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that  the  poison  had  exerted  all  its  strength,  being  indeed  insuffi- 
cient in  quantity  to  overcome  my  vigorous  constitution,  he  said, 
one  day  ; Benvenuto,  return  thanks  to  God,  for  you  have  won 
the  battle.  Have  no  anxiety,  since  I mean  to  cure  you  in  spite 
of  the  rogues  who  sought  to  work  your  ruin.”  Maestro  Raffaello 
then  put  in  : “This  will  be  one  of  the  finest  and  most  difficult 
cures  which  was  ever  heard  of ; for  I can  tell  you,  Benvenuto, 
that  you  swallowed  a good  mouthful  of  sublimate.”  “They 
attended  me  for  more  than  six  full  months,  and  1 remained  more 
than  a whole  year  before  I could  enjoy  life  and  vigour.”  In  spite 
of  Cellini's  own  suspicion,  and  of  the  doctors’  certainty,  it  seems 
to  be  much  more  likely  that  arsenic  was  administered  on  this 
occasion,  for  he  could  hardly  have  taken  any  considerable 
quantity  of  sublimate  without  tasting  it,  whilst  arsenic  is  taste- 
less, and  was  just  coming  into  extensive  use  in  Italy  at  this  time. 

Cellini’s  narrative  shows  that  the  plague,  fever  and  syphilis, 
were  the  great  epidemic  diseases  of  the  time.  Indeed,  an  under- 
current of  fear  of  the  plague  runs  throughout  his  story.  The 
first  mention  of  it  is  the  great  outbreak  of  1522-23,  of  which  he 
says.  “ While  I was  still  a young  man  of  about  twenty-three,  there 
raged  a plague  of  such  extraordinary  violence,  that  many  thousands 
died  of  it  every  day  in  Rome  ...  so  then,  avoiding  all  com- 
merce with  the  people,  in  my  terror  of  the  plague,  I used  to  put 
my  fowling-piece  on  my  boy  Pagolini’s  shoulder,  and  he  and  I went 
alone  into  the  ruins  (of  the  ancient  buildings  near  the  City)  and 
oftentimes  we  came  home  laden  with  a bag  of  the  fattest  pigeons. 
. . . The  plague  went  dragging  on  for  many  months,  but  I had 
as  yet  managed  to  keep  it  at  bay,  for  though  several  of  my  com- 
rades were  dead,  I survived  in  health  and  freedom.”  After  a night 
of  debauchery  whose  details  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify — though 
Cellini  is  perfectly  frank  about  them — “ I rose  upon  the  hour  of 
breaking  fast,  and  felt  tired,  for  1 had  travelled  many  miles  that 
night,  and  was  wanting  to  take  food,  when  a crushing  headache 
seized  me ; several  boils  appeared  on  my  left  arm,  together  with 
a carbuncle  which  showed  itself  just  beyond  the  palm  of  the 
left  hand  where  it  joins  the  wrist.  Everybody  in  the  house  was 
in  a panic  ...  all  fled.  Left  alone  there  with  my  poor 
little  apprentice,  who  refused  to  abandon  me,  I felt  stifled  at 
the  heart,  and  made  up  my  mind  for  certain  I was  a dead  man, 
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“Just  then  the  father  of  the  lad  went  by,  who  was  physician 
to  the  Cardinal  lacoccaci,  and  lived  as  a member  of  that  prelate’s 
household.  The  boy  called  out : ‘ Come,  father,  and  see  Ben- 
venuto ; he  is  in  bed  with  some  trifling  indisposition.'  Without 
thinking  what  my  complaint  might  be,  the  doctor  came  up  at 
once,  and  when  he  had  felt  my  pulse,  he  saw  and  felt  what  was 
very  contrary  to  his  own  wishes.  Turning  round  to  his  son,  he 
said  : ‘ O traitor  of  a child,  you’ve  ruined  me  ! How  can  I venture 
now  into  the  Cardinal’s  presence  ? ’ He  made  answer  : ‘ Why, 
father,  this  man,  my  master,  is  worth  far  more  than  all  the 
cardinals  in  Rome.’  Then  the  doctor  turned  to  me,  and  said  : 
‘ Since  I am  here  I will  consent  to  treat  you ; but  of  one  thing 
only  I warn  you,  that  if  you  have  enjoyed  a woman  you  are 
doomed.’  . . . Upon  this,  perceiving  that  he  had  spoken 
foolishly,  he  made  haste  to  add  : ' Well,  considering  the  sores  are 
so  new,  and  have  not  yet  begun  to  stink,  and  that  the  remedies 
will  be  taken  in  time,  you  need  not  be  too  much  afraid,  for  I have 
good  hopes  of  curing  you.’  . . . And  so  we  went  on  by  the 

help  of  God  ; and  the  admirable  remedies  which  I had  used  began 
to  work  a great  improvement,  and  I soon  came  well  out  of  that 
dreadful  sickness. 

“The  sore  was  still  open,  with  a plug  of  lint  inside  it  and  a 
plaster  above,  when  I went  out  riding  on  a little  wild  pony,  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  captured  by  a band  of  men  who  had 
disguised  themselves  and  had  disembarked  from  a Moorish 
privateer.” 

The  plague  broke  out  with  renewed  violence  in  1527-8,  but  on 
this  occasion  Florence  suffered  more  severely  than  Rome.  Ben- 
venuto, who  had  served  as  a Papal  gunner  during  the  Siege  of 
Rome,  returned  to  Florence  on  a visit  to  his  father,  who  received 
him  with  joy,  but  fearing  lest  he  should  become  infected  with  the 
plague,  sent  him  at  once  to  Mantua.  “ It  would  take  too  long,” 
says  Benvenuto,  “to  describe  that  little  journey  in  detail.  The 
whole  world  being  darkened  over  with  plague  and  war,  and  I had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  reaching  Mantua.”  In  the  end,  however, 
he  got  there,  stayed  some  four  months,  during  which  he  had  an 
attack  of  quartan  fever,  worked  hard  at  his  trade,  and  quitted 
Mantua  with  a good  sum  of  crowns  to  return  home  to  Florence. 
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He  had  a slight  relapse  of  fever  on  the  journey  but  it  did  not 
prevent  him  travelling.  “When  I arrived  at  Florence  I hoped 
to  find  my  dear  father,  and  knocking  at  the  door,  a hump-backed 
woman  in  a fury  showed  her  face  at  the  window ; she  drove  me 
off  with  a torrent  of  abuse,  screaming  that  the  sight  of  me  was  a 
consumption  to  her.  To  this  misshapen  hag  I shouted  : ‘ Ho  ! 
tell  me,  cross-grained  hunchback,  is  there  no  other  face  to  be 
seen  here  but  your  ugly  visage?'  'No,  and  bad  luck  to  you.’ 
Whereto  I answered  in  a loud  voice  : ' In  less  than  two  hours 
may  it  never  vex  us  more.’  Attracted  by  this  dispute,  a neigh- 
bour put  her  head  out,  from  whom  I learned  that  my  father 
and  all  the  people  in  the  house  had  died  of  the  plague.  As  I 
had  partly  guessed  it  might  be  so,  my  grief  was  not  so  great  as 
it  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  woman  afterwards  told  me 
that  my  only  sister,  Liperata,  had  escaped,  and  that  she  had 
taken  refuge  with  a pious  lady  named  Mona  Andrea  de’  Bellacci.” 
Cellini  found,  however,  that  his  brother  was  still  living,  and 
that  his  newly-widowed  sister  had  been  re-married  during  his 
absence.  The  two  brothers,  therefore,  made  their  way  to  the 
house  of  their  sister,  whose  surprise  at  “seeing  me  alive  threw 
her  into  a fainting-fit,  and  she  fell  senseless  in  my  arms.  She 
soon  came  to,  and  then,  after  shedding  some  tears  for  father, 
sister,  husband,  and  a little  son  whom  she  had  lost,  she  began 
to  get  supper  ready  ; and  during  our  merry  meeting  all  that 
evening  we  talked  no  more  about  dead  folk,  but  discoursed 
gaily  about  weddings.” 

Cellini  suffered  more  than  once  from  malarial  fever,  the  great 
endemic  disease  of  Italy.  The  first  attack  he  mentions  was  a 
result  of  “ the  bad  air  of  Pisa.”  He  says  that  he  was  ill  for  two 
months,  and  with  the  fever  still  hanging  about  him,  he  travelled 
from  Pisa  to  his  home  at  Florence  where  his  father  treated  him 
most  kindly  and  had  him  cured.  Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  the  second  attack  of  fever  whilst  he  was  at  Mantua 
engaged  upon  the  Pontifical  Seal.  But  the  worst  attack  occurred 
at  Rome  when  he  was  seized  with  a violent  fever  attended  by 
extreme  cold  : “ and  taking  to  my  bed  I made  up  my  mind  that  I 
was  sure  to  die.  I had  the  first  doctors  of  Rome  called  in, 
among  whom  was  Francesco  da  Norcia,  a physician  of  great  age, 
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and  of  the  best  repute  in  Rome.  I told  them  what  I believed  to 
be  the  cause  of  my  illness,  and  said  that  I wished  to  be  let  blood, 
but  that  I had  been  advised  against  it,  and  if  it  was  not  too  late 
I begged  them  to  bleed  me  now.  Maestro  Francesco  answered 
that  it  would  not  be  well  for  me  to  be  let  blood  then,  but  that  if  1 
had  done  so  before  I should  have  escaped  without  mischief ; at 
present  they  would  have  to  treat  the  case  with  other  remedies. 
So  they  began  to  doctor  me  as  energetically  as  they  were  able, 
while  I grew  daily  worse  and  worse  so  rapidly  that  after  eight 
days  the  physicians  despaired  of  my  life  and  said  that  I might  be 
indulged  in  any  whim  I had  to  make  me  more  comfortable. 
Maestro  Francesco  added,  ‘as  long  as  there  is  breath  in  him,  call 
me  at  all  hours,  for  none  can  divine  what  Nature  is  able  to  work 
in  a young  man  of  this  kind ; moreover,  if  he  should  lose 
consciousness  administer  these  five  remedies,  one  after  the  other, 
and  send  for  me,  for  I will  come  at  any  hour  of  the  night  ; I 
would  rather  save  him  than  any  of  the  cardinals  in  Rome.' " 

Cellini  says  that  at  first  he  never  lost  consciousness  during 
this  illness,  but  he  was  soon  troubled  with  delusions,  for  he  was 
haunted  by  a terrible  old  man  who  used  to  come  to  his  bedside 
and  make  as  though  he  would  drag  him  by  force  into  a huge  boat 
he  had  with  him.  The  old  man,  evidently  Dante’s  Charon,  was  a 
constant  trouble  to  him  for  many  days,  for  he  thought  that  he 
took  him  by  the  arm  and  was  about  to  fling  him  under  the 
hatches  in  his  horrible  boat.  After  a time  he  became  delirious 
and,  finally,  he  was  so  deeply  unconscious  that  his  attendants  left 
him  for  dead.  He  lay  thus  for  more  than  three  hours,  and  in 
the  interval  his  partner,  Felice,  ran  to  the  doctor — Maestro 
Francesco — who  gave  him  an  oil  with  which  to  anoint  his  pulses 
and  heart,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  to  pinch  the  patient's  little 
fingers  and  toes  very  tightly  and  to  send  at  once  if  there  should 
be  any  symptoms  of  returning  consciousness. 

Cellini  suddenly  revived,  but  the  spectral  old  man  still 
continued  to  torment  him.  Maestro  Francesco  was  sent  for, 
and  when  he  came  he  “ sat  down  to  write  and  prescribe  for 
me  perfumes,  lotions,  ointments,  plasters,  and  a heap  of  other 
precious  things.  Meanwhile  I came  to  life  again  by  means  of 
more  than  twenty  leeches  applied  to  my  buttocks."  He  was 
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thus  brought  out  of  any  immediate  danger,  but  the  sickness 
dragged  on  and  the  physicians  were  in  despair  and  at  their  wits' 
end  to  know  what  to  do,  until  he  was  cured  by  the  following 
accident  : — 

“ I was  tormented  with  thirst,  but  had  abstained  from  drinking 
for  many  days  according  to  the  doctors’  orders.  . . . That 

old  man  ceased  to  give  me  so  much  annoyance,  yet  sometimes  he 
appeared  to  me  in  dreams.”  One  day,  when  everyone  else  was  out 
of  the  house,  Cellini  called  his  maid  Beatrice  to  him  and  “ asked 
her  to  bring  me  a great  crystal  water-cooler,  which  stood  near, 
full  of  clear  and  fresh  water.  She  ran  at  once  and  brought  it  me 
full ; I told  her  to  put  it  to  my  lips,  adding  that  if  she  let  me 
take  a draught  according  to  my  heart’s  content  I would  give  her 
a new  gown  ; this  maid  had  stolen  from  me  certain  little  things 
of  some  importance,  and  in  her  fear  of  being  detected,  she  would 
have  been  very  glad  if  I had  died.  Accordingly,  she  twice  allowed 
me  to  take  as  much  as  I could  of  the  water,  so  that  in  good 
earnest  I swallowed  more  than  a flask  full.  I then  covered  myself, 
began  to  sweat  and  fell  into  a deep  sleep.”  His  partner  coming  in 
soon  afterwards  asked  the  apprentice  how  his  master  was,  and 
hearing  that  the  girl  had  given  him  so  much  water,  he  proceeded 
to  thrash  her.  She  screamed  and  rushed  into  Cellini's  bedroom, 
waking  him.  At  the  same  instant  Maestro  Francesco  came  in 
and  almost  directly  afterwards  Bernadino,  the  other  doctor,  who 
had  refused  to  bleed  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  illness.  An 
amusing  dialogue  took  place  between  the  two  doctors,  for  Maestro 
Francesco  exclaimed  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  Cellini  was  better 
for  the  water  : “ Oh,  power  of  Nature  ! She  knows  what  she 

requires  and  the  physicians  know  nothing."  That  simpleton. 
Maestro  Bernadino,  made  answer,  saying  ; ''  If  he  had  drunk 
another  bottle  he  would  have  been  cured  on  the  spot.”  Maestro 
Francesco  da  Norcia,  a man  of  age  and  great  authority,  said, 
‘"That  would  have  been  a terrible  misfortune,  and  would  to  God 
that  it  may  fall  upon  you.'  Afterwards  he  turned  to  me  and 
asked  if  I could  have  drunk  more  water.  I answered  ‘ No,'  because 
I had  entirely  quenched  my  thirst.  Then  he  turned  to  Maestro 
Bernadino  and  said,  ‘ Look  you,  how  Nature  has  taken  precisely 
what  she  wanted,  neither  more  nor  less.  In  like  manner  she  was 
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asking  what  she  wanted  when  the  poor  young  man  begged  you  to 
bleed  him.  If  you  knew  that  his  recovery  depended  upon  his 
drinking  two  flasks  of  water,  why  did  you  not  say  so  before  ? 
You  might  then  have  boasted  of  his  cure.’  At  these  words  the 
wretched  quack  sulkily  departed  and  never  showed  his  face 
again. 

“Maestro  Francesco  then  gave  orders  that  I should  be  removed 
from  my  room  and  carried  to  one  of  the  hills  there  are  in  Rome. 
. . . That  very  evening  I was  taken  with  great  precautions  in  a 

chair,  well  wrapped  up  and  protected  from  the  cold.  No  sooner 
had  I reached  the  place  than  I began  to  vomit,  during  which 
there  came  from  my  stomach  a hairy  worm  about  a quarter  of  a 
cubit  in  length  ; the  hairs  were  long  and  the  worm  was  very  ugly, 
speckled  of  divers  colours,  green,  black  and  red.  They  kept  it 
and  showed  it  to  the  doctor,  who  said  he  had  never  seen  any- 
thing of  the  sort  before,  and  afterwards  remarked  to  Felice — 
Cellini's  partner — ‘ Now  take  care  of  your  Benvenuto,  for  he  is 
cured.  Do  not  permit  him  any  irregularities,  for  though  he  has 
escaped  this  time,  another  disorder  now  would  be  the  death  of 
him.'  . . . Then  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  ‘ My  Benvenuto, 

be  prudent,  commit  no  excesses,  and  when  you  are  quite  re- 
covered, I beg  you  to  make  me  a Madonna  with  your  own  hand, 
and  I will  always  pay  my  devotions  to  it  for  your  sake.’  ” 

Cellini  suffered  from  what  he  calls  “slow  fever”  during  his  first 
visit  to  France,  and  at  the  same  time  his  apprentice  Ascanio  had  a 
quartan  fever.  Cellini  found  it  impossible  to  throw  off  the  slow 
fever,  which  lasted  quite  four  months,  and  during  the  whole  of 
this  period  his  stomach  was  so  much  disordered  that  he  hardly 
ate  a whole  loaf  of  bread  in  a week.  He  was  tormented,  too, 
with  a desire  to  return  to  Italy  lest  he  should  die  in  France. 
His  appetite  was  restored  as  soon  as  he  reached  Ferrara,  where 
the  Duke  sent  him  dishes  from  his  own  table  together  with  some 
of  his  famous  wine.  This  kindness  so  revived  him  that  Cellini 
writes  : “ Having  now  fasted  full  two  hours  beyond  my  usual  hour 
for  supping,  I fell  to  with  a hearty  appetite  ; and  this  was  the  first 
time  for  four  months  that  I felt  the  power  or  will  to  eat.”  It  looks 
therefore  as  if  the  “ slow  fever  ” was  in  reality  a severe  attack 
of  home  sickness.  Once  again  Cellini  records  an  attack  of  fever, 
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but  this  time  it  seems  to  have  been  simply  the  result  of  anxiety 
and  overwork.  It  occurred  whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of  casting  his 
great  bronze  Perseus.  The  fever  attacked  him  suddenly,  and  was 
so  severe  that  he  had  to  leave  everything  and  fling  himself  upon 
his  bed.  He  spent  two  hours  in  battling  with  the  fever,  which 
increased  steadily,  and  he  kept  on  calling  out  continually ; " I feel 
that  I am  dying.”  But  a serious  hitch  in  the  casting  made  him 
dress  himself,  kicking  and  beating  his  maids  and  his  lad  as  he  did 
so.  He  rushed  to  the  workshop,  and  with  the  sudden  inspiration 
of  genius  took  those  measures  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
a perfect  cast.  “ Then,  after  all  was  over,  I turned  to  a plate  of 
salad  on  a bench  there  and  ate  with  a hearty  appetite,  and  drank 
together  with  the  whole  crew  of  workmen.  Afterwards  I retired 
to  bed  healthy  and  happy,  for  it  was  now  two  hours  before 
morning,  and  slept  as  sweetly  as  though  I had  never  felt  a touch 
of  illness.  My  good  housekeeper” — whom,  by-the-by,  he  after- 
wards seems  to  have  married — “without  my  giving  any  orders, 
had  prepared  a fat  capon  for  my  repast  ; so  that  when  I rose  about 
the  hour  for  breaking  fast,  she  presented  herself  with  a smiling 
countenance  and  said  : ‘ Oh,  is  that  the  man  who  felt  that  he  was 
dying  ? Upon  my  word,  I think  the  blows  and  kicks  you  dealt  us 
last  night  when  you  were  so  enraged,  and  had  that  demon  in 
your  body,  as  it  seems,  must  have  frightened  away  your  mortal 
fever.  The  fever  feared  that  it  might  catch  it  too  as  we  did.'  ” 

The  notices  of  syphilis  are  interesting  and  important,  since 
they  come  from  one  who  was  contemporary  with  the  great 
epidemic  by  which  this  dreadful  malady  heralded  its  arrival 
in  Europe  during  the  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Cellini’s  account  of  syphilis  bears  out  the  usual  statement,  that 
the  disease  was  of  a mild  type  after  it  had  spent  its  first  violence. 

Cellini’s  first  allusion  to  syphilis  is  found  in  the  following 
words  : “ There  arrived  in  Rome  a surgeon  of  the  highest 
renown,  who  was  called  Maestro  Giacomo  da  Carpi.  This  able 
man  in  the  course  of  his  other  practice  undertook  the  most 
desperate  cases  of  the  so-called  French  disease.  In  Rome  this  kind 
of  illness  is  very  partial  to  the  priests,  and  especially  to  the  richest 
of  them.  When,  therefore.  Maestro  Giacomo  had  made  his  talents 
known,  he  professed  to  work  miracles  in  the  treatment  of  such 
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cases  by  means  of  certain  fumigations,  but  he  only  undertook  a 
cure  after  stipulating  for  his  fees,  which  he  reckoned  not  by  tens 
but  by  hundreds  of  crowns.  . . He  was  a person  of  great 
sagacity,  and  did  wisely  to  get  out  of  Rome  : for  not  many 
months  afterwards,  all  the  patients  he  had  treated  grew  so  ill 
that  they  were  a hundred  times  worse  off  than  before  he  came. 
He  would  certainly  have  been  murdered  if  he  had  stopped."  It 
appears  from  this  notice  that  the  first  attempts  to  treat  syphilis 
with  mercury — a method  of  which  this  Giacomo  Berengario  da 
Carpi  is  said  to  have  been  the  author — was  by  fumigation  and 
inunction.  It  was  not  very  successful,  and  soon  fell  into  disrepute, 
for  speaking  in  another  part  of  his  autobiography  Cellini  says, 
‘That  charlatan  Maestro  Jacopo,  the  surgeon  from  Carpi  : he 
came  to  Rome  and  spent  six  months  there,  during  which  he 
bedaubed  some  scores  of  noblemen  and  unfortunate  gentlefolk 
with  his  dirty  salves,  extracting  many  thousands  of  ducats  from 
their  pockets  . . . and  at  the  present  moment  in  Rome  all 

the  miserable  people  who  used  his  ointment  are  crippled  and  in  a 
deplorable  state  of  health.”  Other  methods  of  treatment  were 
more  usually  adopted,  and  in  due  course  Cellini  had  to  submit  to 
them.  He  makes  no  mystery  of  the  source  of  infection,  for  he 
says,  “ It  was  true,  indeed,  that  I had  got  the  sickness  : but  I 
believe  I caught  it  from  that  fine  young  servant-girl  whom  I was 
keeping  when  my  house  was  robbed.  The  French  disease,  for  it 
was  that,  remained  in  me  more  than  four  months  dormant  before 
it  showed  itself,  and  then  it  broke  out  over  my  whole  body  in  one 
instant.  It  was  not  like  what  one  commonly  observes,  but 
covered  my  flesh  with  certain  blisters,  of  the  size  of  sixpences 
and  rose-coloured.  The  doctors  would  not  call  it  the  French 
disease,  albeit  I told  them  why  I thought  it  was  that.  I went 
on  treating  myself  according  to  their  methods,  but  derived  no 
benefit.  At  last,  then,  I resolved  on  taking  the  wood,  against 
the  advice  of  the  first  physicians  in  Rome,  and  I took  it  with  the 
most  scrupulous  discipline  and  rules  of  abstinence  that  could 
be  thought  of,  and  after  a few  days  I perceived  in  me  a great 
amendment.  The  result  was  that  in  fifty  days  I was  cured  and  as 
sound  as  a roach.”  The  wood  here  alluded  to  was  guaiac,  then  a 
much  vaunted  specific.  Cellini,  however,  was  not  quite  cured. 
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for  in  the  following  winter,  after  a slight  attack  of  fever  brought 
on  by  shooting  in  a marshy  country,  he  suffered  from  a return 
of  the  syphilitic  symptoms,  for  which  he  again  dieted  himself 
against  the  advice  of  his  doctors.  Although  he  says  that  these 
tertiary  symptoms  were  all  that  he  noticed,  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  he  had  a sharp  attack  of  iritis,  which  seems  to  have  been 
syphilitic  in  origin  and  was  probably  of  the  ordinary  plastic  type, 
for  it  cleared  up  spontaneously.  Whilst  it  lasted,  however,  he 
was  very  uneasy  lest  he  should  go  blind.  His  description  of  the 
attack  is  as  follows:  '‘Now,  while  the  Pope  was  staying  at 
Bologna  I had  suffered  from  an  attack  of  inflammation  in  the 
eyes  so  painful  that  I scarce  could  go  on  living  for  the  torment. 
. . . The  trouble  was  so  serious  that  I expected  for  certain 

to  be  left  without  my  eyesight,  and  1 had  reckoned  up  the  sum 
on  which  I could  subsist,  if  I were  blind  for  life."  This  led  to 
his  getting  behindhand  with  some  work  he  was  doing  for  the 
Pope.  His  Holiness  sent  for  him  and  when  “ I arrived  in  the 
presence,  he  broke  out  coarsely  at  me  : ‘ Come  here  with  your 
work,  is  it  finished?’  I displayed  it:  and  his  temper  rising, 
he  exclaimed,  ‘ In  God's  truth  I tell  thee,  that  were  it  not  for 
decency  and  order,  I would  have  thee  chucked,  together  with  thy 
work  there,  out  of  the  window.'  ” This  rough  reception  roused 
Cellini  and  for  a time  there  was  a battle  royal,  the  Pope  and 
the  jeweller  each  shouting  at  each  other  as  loudly  as  they  could. 
Peace  was  made  in  the  end  and  the  Pope  was  convinced  that 
the  delay  was  really  due  to  the  state  of  Cellini's  eyesight.  One  of 
the  gentlemen  who  happened  to  be  present  at  the  audience  re- 
commended the  following  receipt  for  a collyrium  : “Take  three 

flower-de-luces,  stalk,  blossom  and  root  together;  then  decoct 
them  over  a slack  fire,  and  with  the  liquid  bathe  your  eyes 
several  times  a day;  you  will  most  certainly  be  cured  of  that 
weakness  (of  the  eyes),  but  see  that  you  purge  first  and  then 
go  forward  with  the  lotion.” 

Cellini  suffered  on  another  occasion  from  an  injury  to  his 
eye  when  he  accidentally  got  a piece  of  steel  embedded  in  the 
cornea.  The  treatment  is  interesting  as  a piece  of  folk  medicine. 
“ It  so  happened  ....  while  I was  getting  some  little 
chisels  into  trim  to  work  on  (my  statue  of)  the  Narcissus,  that  a 
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very  fine  splinter  of  steel  flew  into  my  right  eye  and  embedded 
itself  so  deeply  in  the  pupil  that  it  could  not  be  extracted.  I 
thought  for  certain  that  I must  lose  the  sight  of  that  eye.  After 
some  days  I sent  for  Maestro  Raffaello  de'Pilli,  the  surgeon,  who 
obtained  a couple  of  live  pigeons,  and  placing  me  upon  my  back 
across  a table,  took  the  birds  and  opened  a large  vein  they  have 
beneath  the  wing,  so  that  the  blood  gushed  out  into  my  eye.  I 
felt  immediately  relieved,  and  in  the  space  of  two  days  the 
splinter  came  away  and  I remained  with  eyesight  greatly  im- 
proved.” 

Turning  now  to  the  surgical  incidents  recorded  by  Cellini,  it 
is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  one  who  led  so  irregular  a life  should 
require  a surgeon  almost  as  often  as  he  made  work  for  one, 
which  was  by  no  means  seldom.  He  often  went  in  fear  of 
assassination,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  lawless  times  in  which 
he  lived  that  he  always  went  wide  round  the  corner  of  a street 
lest  he  should  find  an  enemy  lurking  who  might  take  him  at  a 
disadvantage. 

The  first  accident  recorded  was  at  Anagni,  when  an  iron 
spike  in  the  lock  of  his  musket  tore  his  hand.  The  bleeding 
frightened  him  at  first,  but  he  was  soon  recompensed : “ Going 
into  the  inn,  1 put  my  horse  up  and  ascended  to  a large  gallery 
where  I found  a party  of  Neapolitan  gentlemen  just  upon  the 
point  of  sitting  down  to  table ; they  had  with  them  a young 
woman  of  quality,  the  loveliest  I ever  saw.  At  the  moment  I 
entered  the  room  I was  followed  by  a young  serving-man  of 
mine  holding  a big  partisan  (a  short  pike)  in  his  hand.  The 
sight  of  us,  our  arms  and  the  blood,  inspired  those  poor 
gentlemen  with  such  terror,  particularly  as  the  place  was  known 
to  be  a nest  of  murderers,  that  they  rose  from  table  and  called 
on  God  in  a panic  to  protect  them.  I began  to  laugh  and  said 
that  God  had  protected  them  already,  for  that  I was  a man  to 
defend  them  against  whoever  tried  to  do  them  harm.  Then  I 
asked  them  for  something  to  bind  up  my  wounded  hand,  and 
the  charming  lady  took  out  a handkerchief  richly  embroidered 
with  gold,  wishing  to  make  a bandage  with  it.  I refused,  but  she 
tore  the  piece  in  half  and  in  the  gentlest  manner  wrapt  my  hand 
up  with  her  own  fingers.” 
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A more  serious  injury  befell  him  whilst  he  was  escaping  from 
his  first  imprisonment  in  the  Castle  of  Saint  Angelo,  where  he 
was  confined  by  the  Pope  on  a charge  of  stealing  jewels  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  during  the  sac  of  Rome.  “This,”  says  he, 
“ was  the  first  time  1 ever  smelt  prison,  up  to  the  age  1 then  had 
of  37  years.”  Cellini  made  his  escape  from  the  Castle  by  sliding 
down  an  extemporised  linen  rope,  which  first  flayed  his  hands 
and  afterwards  proved  to  be  too  short  for  the  battlements.  He 
accordingly  fell  some  distance,  and  in  doing  so  struck  his  head 
and  lay  stunned  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a half.  When  he 
recovered  himself  he  says,  “ I was  aware  of  the  wound  in  my 
head  before  I knew  my  leg  was  broken,  for  1 put  my  hands  up 
and  withdrew  them  covered  with  blood  ....  but  when  I 
wanted  to  stand  up  1 discovered  that  my  right  leg  was  broken 
three  inches  above  the  heel.  Not  even  this  dismayed  me,  I drew 
forth  my  poniard  with  its  scabbard,  the  latter  had  a metal  point 
ending  in  a large  ball,  which  had  caused  the  fracture  of  my  leg  ; 
for  the  bone  coming  into  violent  contact  with  the  ball  and  not 
being  able  to  bend,  had  snapped  at  that  point.  1 threw  the 
sheath  away,  and  with  the  poniard  cut  a piece  of  the  linen  which 
I had  left.  Then  1 bound  my  leg  up  as  well  as  1 could  and 
crawled  on  all  fours  with  the  poniard  in  my  hand  toward  the 
city  gate.  When  1 reached  it  1 found  it  shut,  but  1 noticed  a 
stone  just  beneath  the  door,  which  did  not  appear  to  be  very 
firmly  fixed.  This  1 attempted  to  dislodge ; after  setting  my 
hands  to  it  and  feeling  it  move,  it  easily  gave  way  and  1 drew  it 
out.  Through  this  gap  1 crept  into  the  town.”  Arrived  within 
the  city  he  was  set  upon  and  worried  by  some  mastiffs  who  “ bit 
me  badly.  When  they  returned  to  the  attack  1 drew  my  poniard 
and  wounded  one  of  them  so  sharply  that  he  howled  aloud,  and 
all  the  dogs  according  to  their  nature  ran  after  him  ; 1 meanwhile 
made  the  best  way  1 could  on  all  fours  toward  the  church  of  the 
Trespontina.”  Cellini  met  a water-carrier  on  the  way  and  induced 
him  to  carry  him  on  his  back  to  the  terrace  by  the  steps  of  San 
Piero,  saying  that  he  was  a young  fellow  who  had  fallen  and 
broken  his  leg  while  escaping  from  a window  in  a love-adventure. 
“He  took  me  up  at  once,  hitched  me  on  his  back  and  carried  me 
to  the  raised  terrace  by  the  steps  of  San  Piero.  There  I bade 
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him  leave  me  . . . and  I resumed  my  march,  cra'wling  always 
on  all  fours,  towards  the  palace  of'  Ottaviano  Farnese  in  Borgio 
Vecchio.  While  1 was  crawling  on  all  fours  up  the  steps  a 
servant  of  Cardinal  Cornaro  recognised  me.  His  master  was 
then  lodging  in  the  palace,  so  the  servant  ran  up  to  his  room 
and  woke  him  crying,  ‘ Most  reverend  Monsignor,  your  friend 
Benvenuto  is  down  there  ; he  has  escaped  from  the  castle  and  is 
crawling  on  all  fours,  streaming  with  blood ; to  all  appearance 
he  has  broken  a leg,  and  we  don't  know  where  he  is  going.' 
The  Cardinal  exclaimed  at  once,  ‘ Run  and  carry  him  upon  your 
back  into  my  room  here.'  When  1 arrived  he  told  me  to  be 
under  no  apprehension,  and  sent  for  the  first  physicians  of  Rome 
to  take  my  case  in  hand.  Among  them  was  Maestro  Jacomo  of 
Perugia,  a most  excellent  and  able  surgeon.  He  set  the  bone  with 
dexterity,  then  bound  the  limb  up  and  bled  me  with  his  own 
hand.  It  happened  that  my  veins  were  swollen  far  beyond  their 
usual  size,  and  he  too  wished  to  make  a pretty  wide  incision, 
accordingly  the  blood  sprang  forth  so  copiously  and  spurted  with 
such  force  into  his  face  that  he  had  to  abandon  the  operation. 
He  regarded  this  as  a very  bad  omen,  and  could  hardly  be 
prevailed  upon  to  undertake  my  cure.  . . . The  Cardinal  had 

me  placed  in  a secret  chamber  and  went  off  immediately  to  beg 
me  from  the  Pope." 

The  escape  caused  much  excitement  in  Rome,  and  when  it 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  Pope,  he  said,  smiling,  ‘‘  That  is  a brave 
fellow,  and  his  exploit  is  something  marvellous  ; all  the  same 
when  1 was  a young  man,  1 also  descended  from  the  fortress 
at  that  very  spot."  To  which  Cellini  adds  maliciously,  “ In  so 
saying  the  Pope  spoke  the  truth  : for  he  had  been  imprisoned 
in  the  castle  for  forging." 

Two  days  later  Cardinal  Cornaro  went  to  beg  a bishopric 
from  the  Pope  for  one  of  his  gentlemen,  and  it  was  given  to 
him  on  condition  that  the  Cardinal  gave  up  Benvenuto.  This, 
after  some  demur,  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Pope  immediately  sent 
for  Benvenuto  and  had  him  lodged  in  the  ground-floor  chamber 
of  his  private  garden.  The  Cardinal  at  the  same  time  sending 
word  that  Cellini  was  on  no  account  to  eat  the  food  provided  for 
him  by  the  Pope,  but  that  he  would  himself  supply  him  with 
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provisions.  This  was  the  day  of  Corpus  Domini,  1539.  On 
the  following  morning  at  the  stroke  of  four  the  Bargello,  or 
head  catchpole  of  Rome,  came  into  his  room  with  a band 
of  constables,  and  Cellini  was  carried  in  a chair  to  Torre  di 
Nona — the  worst  criminal  prison  in  the  city — where  he  was 
lodged  in  the  condemned  cell.  Here  he  remained  in  dread  of 
immediate  execution  until  an  hour  after  nightfall,  when  the 
Bargello  again  arrived  with  a large  part  of  his  guard  and  had 
him  replaced  in  the  chair  which  brought  him  on  the  previous 
evening  to  the  prison. 

"The  Bargello  spoke  very  kindly  to  me,”  says  Cellini, 
" bidding  me  to  be  under  no  apprehension  : and  bade  his  con- 
stables take  good  care  not  to  strike  against  my  broken  leg,  but 
to  treat  me  as  though  1 were  the  apple  of  their  eye.  The  men 
obeyed  and  brought  me  to  the  castle  whence  1 had  escaped.” 

The  second  imprisonment  was  much  more  rigorous  than  the 
previous  one.  " I was  taken  into  a gloomy  dungeon  below  the 
level  of  a garden,  which  swam  with  water,  and  was  full  of  big 
spiders  and  many  venomous  worms.  They  flung  me  a wretched 
mattress  of  coarse  hemp,  gave  me  no  supper,  and  locked  four 
doors  upon  me.  . . . Here  1 continued  to  exist  in  misery 

upon  that  rotten  mattress,  which  in  three  days  soaked  up  water 
like  a sponge.  I could  hardly  stir  because  of  my  broken  leg  : 
and  when  1 had  to  get  out  of  bed  to  obey  a call  of  nature  I 
crawled  on  all  fours  with  extreme  distress,  in  order  not  to  foul 
the  place  I slept  in.”  Here  he  remained  four  months  upon  his 
back  in  bed  with  his  leg  broken,  yet  at  the  end  of  these  four 
months  the  limb  became  as  sound  as  though  it  had  never  been 
fractured.  The  imprisonment  was  a terrible  one,  for  Cellini  was 
at  the  mercy  of  a Castellan  who  was  so  mad  that  at  one  time 
he  fancied  himself  a bat,  at  another  a frog,  and  at  another  time 
an  oil  jar.  The  Pope,  according  to  Cellini’s  version,  gave  him 
over  to  the  Castellan  to  be  put  to  death  in  any  way  he  liked. 
Fortunately  in  a lucid  interval  his  gaoler  took  compassion  upon 
him  and  took  means  to  have  him  set  free.  During  his  imprison- 
ment in  the  dungeon  Cellini's  reason  almost  gave  way.  He  tried 
to  commit  suicide,  he  saw  visions  and  he  heard  voices. 

But  Cellini  was  not  always  the  sufferer.  The  times  wej'e 
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lawless,  and  the  spirit  of  a bravo  was  strong  within  him  from 
his  earliest  years.  His  first  offensive  exploit  was  directed  against 
a member  of  the  guild  of  goldsmiths,  with  whom  he  was  at 
variance.  “Turning  round  suddenly,"  he  says,  “and  seeing  him 
laughing,  I struck  him  such  a blow  on  the  temple  that  he  fell 
down  stunned,  like  one  dead.  Then  I faced  round  to  his  cousins 
and  said,  ‘That's  the  way  to  treat  cowardly  thieves  of  your  sort,’ 
and  when  they  wanted  to  make  a move  upon  me,  trusting  to 
their  numbers,  I,  whose  blood  was  now  well  up,  laid  hands 
to  a little  knife  I had,  and  cried  : ‘ If  one  of  you  comes  out 

of  the  shop,  let  the  other  run  for  the  confessor,  because  the 

doctor  will  have  nothing  to  do  here.'  ” A short  time  afterwards 

he  ran  amok,  for  “ in  the  fire  of  my  anger  I . . . ran  to  my 

shop,  seized  a dagger,  and  rushed  to  the  house  of  my  enemies, 
who  were  at  home  and  shop  together.  I found  them  at  table, 
and  Gherado,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  flung 
himself  upon  me.  I stabbed  him  in  the  breast,  piercing  doublet 
and  jerkin,  through  and  through  to  the  shirt,  without,  however, 
grazing  his  flesh  or  doing  him  the  least  harm  in  the  world. 
When  I felt  my  hand  go  in  and  heard  his  clothes  tear,  I thought 
I had  killed  him,  and  seeing  him  fall  terror-sh'icken  to  the  earth, 
I cried,  ‘ Traitors,  this  day  is  the  day  on  which  I mean  to  murder 
you  all  . . . but  . . . perceiving  that  they  offered  no 

resistance,  and  that  he  was  stretched  for  dead  upon  the  ground, 
thought  it  too  base  a thing  to  touch  them.  I ran  storming 
down  the  staircase,  and  when  I reached  the  street  I found  all 
the  rest  of  the  household,  more  than  twelve  persons  ; one  of 
them  had  siezed  an  iron  shovel,  another  a thick  iron  pipe,  one 
had  an  anvil,  some  of  them  hammers,  and  some  cudgels.  When 
I got  among  them,  raging  like  a mad  bull,  I flung  four  or  five 
to  the  earth  and  fell  down  with  them  myself,  continually  aiming 
my  dagger  now  at  one,  now  at  another  . . . but,  inasmuch 

as  God  does  sometimes  mercifully  intervene.  He  so  ordered  that 
neither  they  nor  I did  any  harm  to  one  another.” 

One  final  instance  of  blackguardism  must  close  this  sketch. 
The  act  is  not  uncommon  in  every  war ; it  is  remarkable  in  this 
case  from  the  exalted  and  peculiar  position  of  the  spectator  and 
his  subsequent  action.  The  event  took  place  whilst  Cellini  was 
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acting  as  an  artilleryman  during  the  siege  of  Rome,  when  he 
“spied  a fellow  busying  himself  about  the  trenches  with  a javelin 
in  his  hand  ; he  was  dressed  entirely  in  rose  colour  ; and  so 
studying  the  worst  I could  do  against  him,  I selected  a gerfalcon 
which  I had  at  hand  ; it  is  a piece  of  ordnance  larger  and  longer 
than  a swivel  and  about  the  size  of  a demi-culverin.  This  I 
emptied  and  loaded  it  again  with  a good  charge  of  fine  powder 
mixed  with  a coarser  sort ; then  I aimed  it  at  the  man  in  red 
...  I fired  and  hit  my  man  exactly  in  the  middle.  He  had 
trussed  his  sword  in  front  . . . and  my  ball  when  it  struck 

him  broke  upon  the  blade,  and  one  could  see  the  fellow  cut  in 
two  fair  halves.  The  Pope,  who  was  expecting  nothing  of  this 
kind,  derived  great  pleasure  and  amazement  from  the  sight 
...  he  sent  for  me  and  asked  about  it.  I explained  all  the 
devices  I had  used  in  firing  ; but  told  him  that  why  the  man 
was  cut  in  halves  neither  he  nor  I could  know.  Upon  my 
bended  knees  1 then  besought  him  to  give  me  the  pardon  of 
his  blessing  for  that  homicide,  and  for  all  the  others  I had 
committed  in  the  castle  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  Thereat 
the  Pope,  raising  his  hand  and  making  a large  open  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  my  face,  told  me  that  he  blessed  me,  and  that  he 
gave  me  pardon  for  all  murders  I had  ever  perpetrated  or  should 
ever  perpetrate  in  the  service  of  the  Apostolic  Church.” 


